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A Look at the Elections 


On October 21 we attempted an analysis of the issues in the pending national elections. This week 
we offer our readers the results of our study of the significance of the election in so far as nationa! 
issues were involved. 


In preparing this article we have made use of reports 
from various parts of the country in response to specific 
inquiries as well as information gleaned from a variety 
of publications. Before any interpretation is presented, 
however, it may be well to summarize the statistical 
results for ready reference. 

The President’s victory by something over 3,000,000 
in the popular vote,’ and by 432 to 99 in the electoral 
vote was the least sweeping of the four he has won; his 
electoral votes in the preceding contests were: 1932, 472; 
1936, 523; 1940, 449. Yet the surprising size of the 
popular vote—approximately 48,000,000—removed the 
fear that a relatively small total might leave in the public 
mind a sense of inconclusiveness with respect to the 
contest. Even so, the actual vote fell far short of the 
potential vote, estimated at over 88,000,000. The con- 
gressional elections produced the only real surprise. In 
the present Congress the Democrats have had a majority 
of two in the House and 20 in the Senate. In the new 
Congress it appears they will have a majority of at least 
49 in the House and 19 in the Senate. The elimination of 
some of the President’s major opponents adds weight to 
his victory. 

The Socialist vote is still even at this late date not 
available. A recent press report stated that Norman 
Thomas received in New York State a total of 10,553 as 
against 18,950 in 1940. It had been previously reported 
that his total vote in the nation was about 41,000. How- 
ever, some members of the Party anticipate that the 
final tabulation will give him a total nearer to 100,000. 

The American Labor Party and the Liberal Party, 
which were on the ballot in New York State polled 
496,405, and 329,235, respectively, for Roosevelt. Refer- 
ence to the significance of these party votes will be made 
below. The Socialist Labor Party vote is not yet known. 

The soldier vote was not separately reported in all 
states. The total is now estimated to have been 4,400,000. 
No accurate measure of the distribution of this vote 
between the parties is possible. Arthur Krock, writing in 
the New York Times on November 12 estimated that 
from 65 to 75 per cent of it, outside the South, went to 
Roosevelt and that the proportion in the South was 
larger. 


1 Even yet exact figures are not available. 


The farm vote went heavily anti-Administration in the 
North East, and the whole Middle West, broadly defined. 
But there was evidence of farmer support not only in the 
South, but also in the Mountain states and the Far West. 


Accounting for the Result 


It is a commonplace that election post-mortems involve 
a large amount of guess work. Yet they are both inevit- 
able and necessary. The chief sources of illusion are 
over-simplification—preoccupation with one factor to the 
exclusion of others; disregard of geographical differ- 
ences; and failure to take account of factors that are 
obscured because they just fell short of being decisive in 
the actual voting. It is questionable whether successful 
or beaten candidates are the best judges of the reasons 
for the result, though when certain reasons are assigned 
by a number of candidates for election to Congress for 
the result in their own constituencies they merit consider- 
ation. Some of these will be noted below. 


The method followed here will be to consider reports 
made directly to this Department along with other evi- 
dence under several factor categories that it was generally 
expected would be influential in the election. 


Minor Factors 


First, the “no fourth term” argument appears to have 
been a relatively unimportant factor in the outcome. It 
was rarely mentioned by our correspondents. The prece- 
dent factor was removed in 1940, and the voters appear 
to have made up their minds without much reference to 
the number 16. 


Secondly, the issue of radicalism—the threat of “com- 
munism’’—which was much talked about in the campaign 
seems to have engaged the voters’ attention but little. 
One correspondent says, “The red scare backfired.” 
Another, “The people were not responsive to the effort to 
play up Communism.” 

Thirdly, the issue of administrative inefficiency in 
Washington, which was made much of in the campaign 
and which seemed to have struck in with many of those 
who nevertheless supported Mr. Roosevelt for re-election, 
does not appear to have been a strong factor in the result. 
It was specifically mentioned only once, by a correspond- 
ent from a Republican state. In view of the fact that it 
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was stressed so much in the campaign the inference to be 
drawn is probably not that it did not concern people but 
that it was overshadowed by other issues and perhaps 
definitely offset by the manifest effectiveness of the 
conduct of the war. 

Fourthly, machine politics in certain big cities, which 
is well-known to be an important factor in democratic 
strength, seems to have been taken by the voters in their 
stride. We find little evidence that people were agitated 
about it. This may indicate either that our citizenry 
accepts a certain amount of boss domination in large 
population centers as a present unavoidable evil or that 
people have become insensitive on the subject because of 
our long history of municipal corruption in America. 


Major Factors 


We come now to factors which seem to have been very 
much in the minds of the voters or to have operated 
unconsciously with great strength. 

First, political tradition was manifestly a major factor. 
In commenting on the result in a Southern state or in a 
Northern Republican state correspondents frequently re- 
ferred to political tradition. It has acquired its strength 
largely because our political history from the time when 
the present regional alignments took shape until the 1930's 
saw little contest over fundamental issues which divided 
the populace on similar lines in different sections of the 
country. A Southern Democrat could vote in accord with 
his tradition with emotional satisfaction without feeling 
that he had in any way jeopardized fundamental interests. 
In normally Republican states the situation is different, 
of course, in that there are no such complicating historical 
factors as the ravages of the Civil War and the evils of 
the reconstruction period. But there, too, it has until 
recent years been possible to maintain emotional attach- 
ment to a party without raising any fundamental economic 
or political issues. This fidelity to tradition was rudely 
shaken by the depression. But it is still operative to an 
impressive degree. 


Secondly, there seems to be wide agreement that the 
conviction that it was “no time for a change” was a 
powerful factor in the election result. It is frequently 
mentioned by correspondents and may probably be taken 
for granted. However, it should be noted that there is no 
basis for accurately breaking this attitude down into its 
two categories—(1) no change in wartime, and (2) no 
change during a period in which peace and world recon- 
struction are in the making. Among prominent critics 
of Mr. Roosevelt who gave him hearty support at the 
polls the latter seems to have been the controlling consid- 
eration. There is no way of knowing where the emphasis 
fell in the thinking of the mass of the electorate. 

Thirdly—and here again there is such general agree- 
ment as to require little comment—isolationism was a 
potent factor, negatively; that is to say, there appears to 
be wide agreement that in the crucial states, where the 
result was regarded uncertain but which gave Roosevelt 
a majority, the defeat of isolationism was considered 
imperative. 

Fourthly, there is the issue which was stressed in our 
analysis published on October 21—economic orientation. 
In reports on the election it appears in references to the 
stakes of the common man; the alignment of corporation 
interests and of people of wealth, and the counter-align- 
ment of occupants of public housing areas; fear of unem- 
ployment on the part of the have-nots; and fear of the 
mounting public debt on the part of the more conserva- 


tive. There is every reason to believe that the great 
strength of Mr. Dewey’s popular vote in large part re- 
flects fundamental opposition to the New Deal on eco- 
nomic grounds. In order to gauge the strength of this 
factor one needs to have in mind not so much campaign 
speeches, articles and editorials in the press as the dis- 
cussion of political and economic questions that has gone 
or: over the years. Denunciation of government spending 
and the mounting public debt; criticism of the WPA 
program; antipathy toward the Administration’s policy 
with reference to business on the one hand and labor on 
the other; the vigorous defense, in the face of Adminis- 
tration policy, of the principle of private enterprise and 
corresponding criticism of all “planning’—these and 
similar expressions of fundamental political and economic 
attitudes have been habitual among that portion of the 
people whose security is related to property either through 
ownership or through management. 

A well-known columnist on the day before election 
wrote these words: “This campaign takes on world-wide 
dimensions, for the defeat of Roosevelt will arrest the 
process of socialization the world over and it will challenge 
in our own country the social revolution of which he is 
the symbol.” On the day after election the New York 
Sun congratulated Mr. Roosevelt on his election and 
added this comment: “No President since Andrew 
Jackson—who retired from office 107 years ago—has 
received such unswerving support from the multitude of 
voters. In Jackson’s day this following came mainly from 
the farm, the hills, the forks of the creek. In Roosevelt's 
day it comes mainly from the mill, the city street, the 
factory. Jackson’s ascendency marked one kind of revolu- 
tion in American political life; Roosevelt’s ascendency 
undoubtedly marks another. Aims and objects have been 
different, but the underlying forces have been pretty much 
the same.” 


A pre-election editorial (November 6) in the New York 
World-Telegram reads, in part: “It is clear from his past 
performance that in Mr. Roosevelt’s concept of modern 
society the greatest good for the greatest number can 
only be achieved under the stimulus of an all-wise and 
benevolent government. 


“In that sort of society the state plans, directs and 
regulates ; it permits or forbids; it rewards or punishes. 
In that sort of society the state must be the source and 
the inspiration of all creative social and economic effort. 
In that sort of society all matters of public concern ines- 
capably head up to one person... . 

“In contrast is the philosophy for which Mr. Dewey 
is at the moment the chief spokesman and the chief 
advocate. The essence of that belief is that society thrives 
best when the individual is permitted a maximum of play 
for the exercise of his creative instincts—that the role of 
government is to fix the rules and to referee them impar- 
tially as between competing individuals.” 


Illustrations of this general viewpoint might be multi- 


plied indefinitely. Now, when it is remembered that the 
international issue, by common agreement, outweighed 
everything else in the minds of many voters it is hardly 
rash to assume that this economic orientation, hostile to 
the New Deal, is much more widespread than the balloting 
indicated. At the same time, the prominence of this 
economic factor in the American mind seems to justify 
the conclusion that a majority of the electorate was either 
favorable to the domestic policies of the Administration 
or willing to return it on other grounds. 

A question may arise here as to the influence upon 
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conservative voters’ minds of the much-discussed “swing 


to the right” on the part of the Administration. There 


has been much controversy over alleged “fascism” in the 
State Department and “reactionary” elements elsewhere 
in Washington officialdom, and it is being revived at this 
moment. However, the known pro-labor policy of the 
President, the active support given him by labor unions, 
the almost fanatical support ot the Communists, and the 
sustained critical attitude of organized business interests 
have given the Administration such an unmistakably non- 
conservative character that its return to power can only 
mean that conservative opinion was not strong enough to 
overthrow it. 

Fifthly—and closely related to the foregoing—the new 
activity of organized labor, and particularly the CIO-PAC, 
is proclaimed on one side and conceded on the other to 
have been a potent factor in the election. There is reason 
to believe that its effectiveness consisted less in winning 
votes than in bringing out the vote by persuasion and 
organization discipline. The significance of this labor 
activity will be noted further on. 


Sixthly, it seems clear that the Negro vote was an 
important factor. This is significant in view of the fact 
that a strong appeal was made to colored people on 
behalf of the Republican ticket and the fact that the 
Administration was at a disadvantage in certain respects. 
The failure, presumably because of Southern opposition, 
to inciude a plank in the Democratic platform such as 
the Republican platform contained calling for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Committee, the bitter resent- 
ment on the part of Negroes over Jim Crowism in the 
armed forces, and the fact that some influential Negro 
papers opposed the President's candidacy—all these 
adied up to a considerable handicap. 


Yet the election results indicate continued strong Negro 
support of the Administration. Henry Lee Moon, assis- 
tant to Sidney Hillman in the C1O-PAC, formerly re- 
gional adviser on race relations to the federal Public 
Housing Authority, writing in The Nation (New York) 
for November 25, says: “The 168 electoral votes of the 
seven states in which Negroes contributed substantially 
to the margin of victory for the Democratic candidate 
outweigh the 127 votes of the eleven states composing 
the solid South.” In New York, Pittsburgh and Detroit, 
he reports, the President carried the Negro districts by 
a vote of about four to one over that for Governor Dewey. 
In Chicago and Philadelphia the President’s vote was 
two to one, and in Baltimore and St. Louis three to two. 
In Maryland and Michigan his majority in the “wards of 
greatest Negro concentration” was greater than in the 
states as a whole. In New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
New Jersey, and Illinois the Negro vote represented “a 
substantial proportion of the number of ballots by which 
these states were won.” In Delaware, Kentucky, Connec- 
ticut, and West Virginia the Negro vote was important. 


Quality of the Campaign 


It has been freely stated that the campaign was a dirty 
one. Obviously this is a relative judgment and people 
seldom check up on their history before making such a 
characterization. Recriminations are not uncommon in 
American political contests and those indulged in this 
time might not have seemed so serious had we not been 
at war. The very holding of the election during wartime 
was perhaps in the eyes of other peoples the most im- 
pressive thing about the campaign, evidencing as it did 
the remoteness of the American system from the totali- 
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tarian pattern. Walter Lippmann remarked upon the 
freedom with which a politician might attempt to “destroy 
the prestige and wreck the influence and impugn the good 
faith of the man who speaks for America in the councils 
of the world.” But what seems to have impressed him 
most was an unprecedented “gulf between politics, as a 
struggle for office, and the realities of government and 
of the nation’s interests.” 

That there were serious and inexcusable misrepesenta- 
tions in the campaign is not to be denied. The dangerous 
possibility that false and misleading statements, spread 
by “grapevine” and never overtaken by the truth, may 
distort public opinion was given ominous demonstration. 
It is doubtful if any good purpose would be served by a 
post-mortem on these matters, but a review in a church 
publication can scarcely pass over the threat to interfaith 
and intercultural relations involved in some appeals that 
were made to group prejudice. 


Religious Activity 

A point on which this Department undertook to secure 
information was the extent to which religious bodies or 
individuals functioning in a religious capacity took active 
part in the campaign. The results were mostly negative. 
The comment, “little or none” fairly well sums it up, 
though there were exceptions. There was some church 
activity in the direction of getting out the vote. One large 
church federation queried candidates on election issues 
and published the replies. Here and there a prominent 
religious leader identified himself with one or the other 
side. In one city there was interfaith opposition to the 
closed-shop proposal which is referred to below. There 
were nonpartisan attempts to influence opinion concerning 
international issues. To what extent united support or 
opposition may have crystallized within religious groups 
without overt action it is difficult to judge. 

An important exception to the general rule was the 
open defense of Sidney Hillman and the PAC by three 
Catholic journals against the charge of communism. 
America (New York), Commonweal (New York) and 
the Liguorian (Oconomowoc, Wis.) vigorously de- 
nounced the charges. In view of well-known facts about 
Mr. Hillman’s history—regardless of the merits of the 
CIO-PAC and its program—it would be less than fair 
not to record this outspoken defense of a labor leader 
against unjust accusation. 

The relative inactivity of religious leaders may be 
interpreted in two ways. One commentator refers to the 
“unnatural silence” of the clergy in a particular situation. 
Doubtless the traditional aloofness from partisan politics 
kept many ministers silent who had very strong moral 
convictions supporting one side or the other. But the 
controlling consideration would seem to be the inclu- 
siveness of church membership, which makes impossible 
the taking of sides without internal division.? 

Mention should be made of the activities of the Religious 
Associates organized by the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee (CIO). The extent of its influence 
cannot be measured, but it broke new ground in the 
political field. 


The Nebraska Prohibition Referendum 


The referendum on State prohibition held in Nebraska 
was won by the wets by about three to one. A vigorous 


2 We have made no direct inquiry concerning Catholic activity. 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference did effective nonparti- 
san educational work during and long before the campaign. 
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campaign was organized against it. It is reported that 


the church constituency was not sufficiently united on the . 


question to admit of effectual support. This is not to be 
taken as evidence of lessened interest or concern over 
the liquor traffic nor of any abatement of support of the 
principle of prohibition on the part of the central leader- 
ship of evangelical Protestantism. 


The Closed-Shop Referenda 

In three states constitutional amendents were voted on, 
the substance of which was to outlaw the closed shop. 
The measure was defeated decisively in California and 
adopted by narrow margins in Florida and Arkansas. 

The New Political Parties 

One of the most challenging aspects of the election was 
the large vote polled in New York State by the American 
Labor Party and the Liberal Party, both of which en- 
dorsed President Roosevelt. The former has been a factor 
in state politics for several years. The latter was organ- 
ized this year. The difference between them is a highly 
controversial matter, since the Liberal Party came into 
being because its sponsors were distrustful of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party, which they believed to be under Com- 
munist influence, and at the same time dissatisfied with 
the two major parties. Both these new parties have strong 
support in labor circles—the Liberal Party drawing 
more upon the A. F. of L. constituency and the American 
Labor Party more on the CIO, though each has support 
from both groups. Without attempting to pass judgment 
on the charge that the ALP is Communist controlled— 
though it is not through Mr. Hillman, in any case—one 
must recognize that the vigorous activity of the Commu- 
nists in the party has created a situation which many 
liberals who were formerly well disposed toward the 
labor party idea regard as making a new party indispen- 
sable. The leaders of the Liberal Party were as fully 
committed as were Democrats and ALP leaders to the 
re-election of the President. This made it impossible for 
them, even were they so disposed on other grounds, to 
support the Socialist ticket. But they envisage a powerful 
organization that will draw heavily from the ranks of the 
major parties, on the ground that the latter are incapable 
of developing and supporting a truly liberal program. 
They regard the Republican Party as having an anti- 
liberal orientation, and the Democratic Party as represent- 
ing a diluted liberalism and as handicapped by deep 
cleavages within its membership. 

The future of these two new parties is a_ political 
question of major importance. They played a tremendous 
part in the election in the State of New York. Each, in 
its way, is symptomatic of a condition in American poli- 
tics. 

It should be noted that the intensive labor activity in 
the election, in the country as a whole, was unrelated to 
the new-party movements. It is being said that the 
American labor movement is breaking with its tradition 
in respect to political action. This is true only in a 
limited sense. The traditional Gompers’ formula of “re- 
warding labor’s friends and punishing its enemies” may 
be interpreted as covering its recent political activities as 
labor leaders view them. In a different situation PAC— 
which has now been given a mandate by the CIO to 
continue its work—might make an opposite alignment. 
Even in this election a portion of the labor movement 
actively supported the Republican national ticket. 


Did the Election Give a Mandate? 
Nothing is more natural than to assume that if an 


election result is in accord with what one individual or 
group regarded and defended as a fundamental principle 
at issue in the campaign, a mandate has been given Con- 
gress and the Administration with reference to it. The 
complexity of the issues involved in the recent election 
make any such conclusion extremely doubtful. Here the 
continuing opinion polls on specific issues should be 
useful, if conducted with wisdom and in nonpartisan 
fashion. As to the international situation, warnings are 
already given that isolationism cannot be assumed to be 
dead. The controversy over New Deal domestic policies 
will doubtless go on. The election does mean, of course, 
that Administration leaders, as representing the majority 
party, will continue to have a grip on legislative processes, 
Yet there is no reason to suppose that bipartisan coalitions 
on specific measures in opposition to the White House 
will not continue to appear—as in the current holding up 
of ratification of appointments in the State Department. 
If it is a sign of health in a democracy that the executive 
branch of the government should not go unchallenged the 
closeness of the election may be regarded as having some 
wholesome consequences. 


. Fresh Starts in Legislation 


The present Congress will end before noon on January 
3, 1945, at the latest. Adjournment may be taken before 
that date by resolution of Congress. This means, of 
course, that all bills not passed will die. Many will be re- 
introduced and the sponsors may make revisions. These 
bills will then have new numbers in the new Congress, 
the 79th, which opens at noon January 3. 

The House Committee on Labor has reported out 
favorably, with bipartisan support, the bill (H.R. 3986) 
that would establish a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. The Senate had acted first and 
passed the bill S. 2048, sponsored by Senator Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico. The Chairman of the House 
Committee, Representative Mary T. Norton of New 
Jersey, hopes to bring the bill to a vote during the present 
Congress. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Sena- 
tor Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman, has reported out 
favorably a slightly revised bill, S. 637, providing for 
appropriations of $300,000,000 annually to the states for 
the support of local elementary and secondary education. 
Action is hardly probable during the present session. 
Informed persons in Washington state that the House 
Committee on Education, Representative Graham A. 
Barden of North Carolina, chairman, will endeavor to 
work out a new bill for consideration by the next Congress. 

New beginnings are also anticipated with respect to 
proposals for conscription for peacetime military training, 
discussed at length in INFORMATION SERVICE for Novem- 
ber 11, 1944. 

Several proposals have been made for the reorganization 
of procedures in Congress. The Senate passed Con. Res. 
23, sponsored by Senator Francis Maloney of Connecticut. 
This is now being considered by the Rules Committee of 
the House. It would set up a joint committee of the 
two Houses with instruction to recommend the reorgani- 
zation of Congress. The American Political Science Asso- 
ciation has a Committee on Congress which has been at 
work for four years. A comprehensive report from that 
Committee is to be released early in 1945, 

During January a large number of bills will be intro- 
duced. Digests of numerous measures will be published 
in INFORMATION SERVICE at as early a date as possible. 


Printed in 0.8.A. 
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